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“W- ‘Prefer fo .." “What ‘W- hve : 


by Mrs. C. W. (Maris) Gross, President, L. BLT. 


Since tradition has 
already been broken 
by the election of a 
woman president of a 
graphic arts national 
trade association, there 
is littke point’ in not 
further augmenting the 
confusion by breaking 
with the — traditional 
presidential — message. 

Customarily its pur- 
pose is to inform: you, 
our) members’ custo- 
mers, of the intricacies 
of how to recognize, 
purchase and enjoy Certified Library Binding, 
or other such worthy and mutually beneficial 
objective. The remaining articles will un- 
doubtedly justify this edition of the LI- 
BRARY BINDER so I shall indulge a whim 
to climb upon a figurative soap-box and speak 
in defense of us much maligned career women. 

In spite of the fact that the library bindery 
provides a natural and suitable setting for 
women and that two-thirds of library binding 
employees are females, they are not exactly 
shoving to be first in line for executive posi- 
tions. More often than not, | am the lone 
binder present at our meetings so may well be 
LBI’s last “lady officer’? for some time. 
Probably with this in mind the Public Re- 
lations Committee is generously allowing me 
to speak for myself rather than for the 
organization although its members may 
neither approve this departure nor echo these 
opinions. 

There has been a great epidemic of articles 
published in the popular magazines on the 
burning question “Are Career Women Here 
To Stay.” Having spent a rewarding hour or 
two in conversation with an intelligent, in- 
formed, enthusiastic a/beit altogether charming 


and feminine business or professional woman, 
it is at once amusing and disconcerting to 
read that her counterpart has forfeited her 
birthright by pursuing a career and is an 
unquestionably unhappy and frustrated fem- 
inist. | do not know why I continue to read 
these articles. The overwhelming majority 
of the authors, both male and female, lament 
the ultimate dreadful fate of our American 
culture and morality at the hands of us ego- 
centric, self-seeking, domineering careerists, 
especially us wives and mothers who just will 
not stay at home where we traditionally and 
properly belong and = where, subconsciously 
or otherwise, we would give the best ten years 
of our lives to be. Perhaps 1 am curious to 
see if something new will be said or if the 
arguments advanced will be slightly convine- 
ing. Instead they grow progressively puerile. 
The last one stated with solemn authority 
that the majority of America’s 60,000,000 
women are feminine. This is hardly the 
ultimate in information. All the women I 
know are feminine, in varying degrees, from 
those who flutter their false eyelashes even 
in exclusively female company to those who 
are incompatible with the merest’ touch of 
lipstick, TI know a great number of men, all 
masculine, again in varying degrees running 
the gamut from the brawny chaps who flex 
their muscles at the slightest pretext to the 
brainy ones who wax ecstatic over a newly 
discovered bit of modern verse. Happily for 
our social, spiritual, cultural and economic 
progress we are not all cut from the same 
pattern but are divergent and usually quite 
satisfactory combinations of both sexes. 
Surely the westward struggle of our pioneers 
was given great impetus by the rugged 
females who wielded an axe with true mascu- 
line skill, and much of today’s resurgence of 
religion is due to the male clergy’s generous 
share of compassion, usually considered a 
truly feminine characteristic. 
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These articles are presumptuously based 


on case histories which must be those of 


emotionally and psychologically maladjusted 
women, many of whom, had they remained 
home-bodies, would have managed to break 
down over the strain of making such vital 
decisions as which detergent to use for the 
family wash. These are used to damn the 
rest of us whose case histories, if any, rarely 
consist. of anything more exciting than 
routine appendectomies, not very fertile 
material for public debate in other than 
surgical circles. Come to think of it, my only 
acquaintances who have attained a psychia- 
trist’s couch or membership in A.A. have 
been “total” housewives, with hard-working 
husbands, beautiful) children and lovely 
homes. My employed friends simply have 
not had the time to indulge in these extra- 
curricular activities, 

One of the most overworked of the clichés 
is the extolling of marriage as a career. Is it? 
Webster defines career as “‘1) course of 
person’s life especially in) some particular 
pursuit 2) notable or conspicuous progress 
or success in one’s chosen calling, as to make 
a career for oneself 3) a professional or other 
calling demanding special preparation and 
undertaken as a life work: as, to follow 
diplomacy as a career.” Loosely applied, 
this definition could cover almost everything 
und everybody including the playboy peren- 
nially pursuing the gay life or a hobbyist in 
equally hot pursuit of the always elusive 
collector’s item. But) when meaningfully 
applied, neither these nor marriage are careers. 
Marriage is a state of living one’s adult life, 
just) as are” singleness and widowhood. 
American women, usually because they fall 
in love, marry and only then give serious 
thought to establishing comfortable homes, 
raising healthy children, and generally going 
about the business of being faithful and good 
wives. Men follow much the same pattern 
but do not consider this portion cf their life 
cycle a career. Although some do very well 
indeed, comparatively few women can success- 
fully combine a job with the bearing and rear- 
ing of children and so sensibly retire from 
outside jobs for this period when husbands 
cannot possibly assume an adequate share of 
responsibility within the home, 

Many other women do not consider a job 
outside the home because they have neither 
the requisite talent, training, energy or in- 
clination; nor are they faced with the necessity 
of helping to earn the family living. But why is 
it so difficult to admit that thousands of well- 
adjusted, contented women not only success- 
fully combine careers and home responsibili- 
ties but make outstanding contributions of 
time, talent and money to Church and com- 
munity life. Assuredly, marriages have been 
ruined because the woman’s distorted sense 
of values has caused her to neglect both the 
spirit and the meaning of her marriage vows, 
but then no marriage is truly a good one if 





either husband or wife is always the second 
consideration. The husband who pursues his 
career day and night, spending little or no 
time with his family may be a handsome 
provider and a V I P in his profession and 
community, but he is frequently the cause of a 
miserable or wrecked marriage. 

The woman who is smart enough to hold a 
good job is usually smart enough to insure 
her own happiness and that of ber household 
by budgeting her time, allowing ample for 
her family. It is with good reason that there 
so frequently is a close companionship within 
the families of career women, for budgeted 
hours, like budgeted incomes, go so much 
farther and last so much longer than the un- 
scheduled ones. Of course, Junior may have 
to walk a few blocks to and from the bus 
when Mother can’t double as a chauffeur but 
there have been no reports of juvenile fatali- 
ties due to sheer exhaustion from this un- 
usual use of the modern legs. Daughter may 
even be expected to make the beds and set 
the table, but dish-drying husbands seem to 
be found in most households regardless of 
whether wifey pursues Garden Club prizes or 
a better solution to encouraging the reading 
habits in ten-year-olds. It cannot be disputed 
that children enjoy being an important and 
necessary part of the family group and surely 
it is much less painful to begin learning self- 
reliance and consideration of the rights and 
privileges of others at eight than it is at eigh- 
teen. Equally undisputed is the fact that the 
head of the house who treats his wife as an 
equal partner, with neither reservations nor 
condescension, is truly beloved and honored. 

Single women are usually not censored for 
pursuing a career but they rightfully resent 
the implication that they would — gladly 
exchange their job for marriage to the first 
man who proposed. Most women want to 
marry but the majority of spinsters either did 
not seek marriage, did not love their suitors 
and would not settle for less, or refused 
opportunities because of family obligations. 
Married working women do not usually thus 
patronize their single sisters because their 
own experience has taught them that there 
is more than one road to a full and happy life. 

But the married working woman is con- 
tinuously scolded and pitied by the experts 
who insist that she has exchanged the un- 
paralleled blessings of 24 hours a day house- 
keeping and = child-minding for a mess of 
potage. If this brief has any specific purpose 
it is to state that this is simply not generally 
true. Incidentally, | certainly do not advo- 
cate that all women should hold remunerative 
positions. [ have dozens of charming friends 
(or had before this was published) who have 
done, or are still doing a magnificent job of 
home-making and child-raising. | However, 
too few of these with dwindling family 
responsibilities are contributing regularly or 
substantially to the crying needs of communi- 
ty and Church. They are frequently restless 
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and seemingly welcome tasks of limited 
responsibility. However they have become 
spoiled by leisure, undisciplined by virtue of 
being their own bosses and rusty in the use 
of previous talents and skills. Consequently 
they dabble around the edges of some chari- 
table venture, understandingly become bored 
and soon drift back into their more comfort- 
able routines. If only some of these hours 
spent in a never-ending succession of lunch- 
eons, coffees and bridge-parties could be 
collected and hoarded for our busier friends 
to withdraw on demand. 

But to return to my major premise that 
most of us career women are happy and ful- 
filled and that our contributions may help 
the world rather than ruin it, allow me to use 
myself as a typical example since [| am pain- 
fully average and thousands of reasonable 
facsimiles are found over this wide land. | 
have the usual position of executive status 
with its full complement of problems and 
demands and assume a fair share of responsi- 
bility for business, Church and community 
affairs with the usual assortment of presiden- 
cies, Charimanships of, and membership in, 
a dozen boards and/or committees, discharg- 
ing the parade of duties to the best of my 
ability. I have ample time to spend with my 
husband and my father who feel neither 
neglected nor rejected for the very good 
reason that they are neither, and to supervise 
a reasonably well-ordered household. — In 
addition, there are an amazing number of 
hours left over for traveling, entertaining and 
being entertained, lunching and dining, read- 
ing, writing letters and less than profound 
articles and speeches, attending the theatre 
and watching television and even chatting on 
the telephone, the sine qua non of femininity. 

Sometimes we forget how much free time 
we really have. The Royal Bank of Canada 
publicized this formula and you know when 
it comes to figures banks are never wrong. 


There are 365 days a year or, 8,760 hours 
Deduct 8 hours a day for sleep — 2,900 
5 days work a week at 
8 hours a day for 
19 weeks (allowing 


2 weeks vacation and 

7 holidays 1,960 
Deduct 2 hours a working day 

for travel 190 


Deduct 3 hours a day for meals — 1,095 
Deduct | hour a day for dressing 
and undressing 365 
6,830 


This leaves 1,930 whole wonderful bours to 
do with as you please, 80 beautiful 24-hour 
days or five hours each and every day to 
Waste or use to the greatest advantage. — If 
you are close to your job and are on a diet 
you can “up” that total considerably. 

The enthusiasm for working outside the 
home is by no means confined to the careerist 
if bindery workers are any criterion. Women 


love their jobs with the excitement, the 
challenge, the companionship and the satis- 
faction of seeing each day’s accomplishment 
and being able to measure their progress by 
their supervisor’s approval or an increment 
in their pay check. Contrary to much that 
is written, they spend their money wisely and 
carefully and their well-raised, self-reliant 
children are a joy to meet. Unfortunately 
the criers of doom confuse these women with 
those who could not wait to leave their job 
for marriage, are resentful at being forced 
back into employment by broken marriages, 
inadequate incomes or their own or their 
husbands’ extravagances and so fail at both 


jobs. 


The economists may be able to produce 
some interesting figures on what. would happen 
to our economy if even fifty per cent of the 
married women were sent home. Perhaps 
they already have. For those who think that 
this is relatively unimportant, and many of 
us will agree that we over-emphasize the 
materialistic values, what would happen to 
our educational system, present and future, 
if we would remove all married teachers 
including those who have temporarily es- 
chewed retirement to allow their husbands to 
return to the classroom they left prematurely 
or to assure their children a college education. 

Now I will “shut” as a dear German friend 
always writes, by reiterating that we are 
rarely feminists; we are not consciously 
competing with men (although there has 
always been a basic competition between the 
sexes since Eve scooped Adam in the Garden) ; 
if we must sometimes struggle harder because 
it is a man’s world we do not wish it were a 
woman’s world; we genuinely like men as 
they are but prefer to be what we are. One 
of the points Mary Ellen Chase made in 
developing her Goucher College Commence- 
ment address on St. Catherine’s “God does 
not ask an important work but only infinite 
desire’? was that what you are ts tmportant, 
This is really the oaly thing most of us want, 
to be allowed to be ourselves. If the struggle 
to meet the constant challenge of our chosen 
activities elevates our hearts and produces a 
genuine happiness and if enough of our 
husbands, fathers, families and employers are 
happy with us, why isn’t everyone else? 


kk & 
From the Mailbag 


“Thank you very much for sending us 
copies of your informative brochures. “Two 
copies of each title will be added to our 
general collection, and | shall use the ad- 
ditional copies with my class.” 


xk 
From the Mailbag 
“Thank you very much for sending the 
material which |} requested. It will be very 
useful.” 
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by Duprey A. Weiss, Eso. 


In order to clarify 
the basic — principles 
which guide Library 
Binding Institute with 
respect to Standards 
for Library Binding, 
the Board of Directors 
recently issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

1. What) Do Present 

LBI Standards Do? 


For the Librarian: 
They provide a 
proved and tested 
type of binding 
which meets — the 
requirements of normal library use eco- 
nomically and efficiently, where circulation 
or completeness is a factor. 

They enable a clear-cut) understanding 
between buyer and seller as to what is 
being bought and sold. 

They simplify the administrative tasks of 
maintaining library collections. 

They enable a librarian to discharge his 
responsibility to readers by insuring a 
volume which is complete, sturdy, and 
readable for many years. 

For the Library Binder: They establish a 
basic framework for the operation of his 
business. This includes: 


A. The possibility of developing an effi- 
ciept: and economic processing plan 
based on one basic product. 


B. The development of an ethical set of 
principles for the conduct of a business, 
because all representations to custo- 
mers fundamentally involve adherence 
to a standard applicable to all com- 
petitors. 


C. The encouragement of a continuous 
process of developing new machinery 
and equipment, processes and material 
to improve the product and maintain 
stable prices. 


D. The furnishing of better service to 
their customers. 

Is LBI Standard Library Binding “Erpen- 
sive’? 

The word “expensive” is a relative term; 
it must be evaluated in terms of compari- 
son. Three ways of judging the expense of 
library binding are: to compare it) with 
other items which libraries purchase; to 
compare it with costs of new volumes; and, 
to analyze it as an item of an over-all 
budget. 


— on 


Between 1947-49 and 1958 the Index of 
Book Prices increased trom 100.00 to 147.3 
(See American Library & Book Trade 
Annual 1960, p. 53). During the same 
period, the index of the price of binding a 
volume in LBI Standard Library Binding 
increased from 100.00) to 127.6 (LBI 
Survey). During the same period, the 
Consumer Price Index rose from 100.00 to 
124.6. The fact is incontrovertible that 
the cost of library binding increased apace 
with the cost of living, and substantially 
less than that of new volumes. 

It is significant that almost half of the cost 
of library binding is wages paid to bindery 
labor. A comparison of salary and wages 
of dibrarians in this period) with library 
binding prices proves the acumen and 
efficiency with which library binders have 
operated their businesses to absorb wage 
increases. Without a basic product stand- 
ard this would have been impossible. 
Another basis of comparison is in terms of 
the life of a product. By the use of LBI 
Standard Library Binding, the cost per 
circulation or use of a volume is reduced to 
a fraction of what a new volume costs. 
This is apparent from the following table: 


Cost of Average New Book 
(AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ANNUAL, BOOK 
TRADE STATISTICS, 
1960, Bowker, p. 53) S 6.16 

Cost Per Circulation (Average 

life 25 circulations) 

(ALA-LBI Joint Committee 
1954 Survey) > 


Cost of Rebinding 
(Costs of Public Library 
Service in 1956, Supplement 
to PLEBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE, A GUIDE TO 
EVALUATION WITH 
MINIMUM 
STANDARDS, 1956, ALA) $ 1.05 
Cost Per Circulation (Average 
life 80 circulations, LBI 


Standard Library Binding) $ 02 
Total Cost of Book and 
Library Binding $ 7.81 


Total Number of Circulations 105. 

Total Cost Per Circulation 

of Library Bound Volume $ O74 
Thus, by using LB Standard Library 
Binding, at least eighty circulations are 
added and the cost’ per circulation ts 
reduced from .245c¢ to .074¢ or more than 
one third, 
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A third method of comparison is with the 
over-all expenditures of libraries. Using 
statistics in the AMERICAN LIBRARY 
AND BOOK TRADE ALMANAC (1959), 
1, we note that in 1956 Public Libraries 
ted a total of $208,911,300. Of this 
amount, $26,118,447 was spent for new 
books and $4,293,000 was spent for bind- 
ing. The binding expense was about 2% 
of the total budget. Yet, this appropriation 
has shown a steady decline over the past 
twenty-five years, decreasing from 3.9% 
to 2.1% This certainly indicates that 
binding appropriations are a controlled 
expense. Comparison with other items of 
expense which, relatively, do not) show 
either the resistance to increase (such as 
salaries) or as marked a decline as Books 
and Periodicals (which declined from 
18.0% to 15.3°7), provides the inescapable 
conclusion that library binding is one of 
the budget-saving items for a library and 
is inexpensive, no matter whet method of 
evaluation is used. 


What LBI Standard Library Binding Will 
Not Do. 

The use of LBI Standard Library Binding 
is nota panacea. It is the position of LBI, 
after years of experience, that maintenance 
of library materials involves much more 
than merely the use of a standard for 
library binding. Certified Library Binders 
work very closely with their librarian cus- 
tomers. They are about the only supplier 
to librarians who have librarians as their 
only customers: for example, publishers, 
sell to others. Their composite experience 
is the basis for the following: 





A. Maintenance of materials in a library 
requires a set of systems and procedures 
within the library. 

B. The use of library binding is an integral 
part of a sound system of maintaining 
materials. However, other types of 
binding may be necessary, as well as 
the use of photocopying devices. 


C. Where other types of binding are 
indicated, a Certified Library Binder 


will perform that service for his librar- 
ian customer. 

D. Together with other reputable mem- 
bers of his industry, each Certified 
Library Binder participates and sup- 
ports a comprehensive program which 
is primarily for the benefit of librarian 
customers, 

What Are LBI’s Programs to 

Librarians in Buying Binding? 

Library Binding Institute, as the only 

national trade association of commercial 

library binders, has developed the follow- 
ing program to protect librarians: 


Proteel 


A. Certification Procedure: This is the 
method by which library binders are 


Certified by LBI. Certification re- 
quires that the library binder meet the 
following requirements: —demonstra- 
tion to the satisfaction of a panel of 
competent librarians that he is cap- 
able of producing binding meeting the 
LBL Standard; recommendation — by 
librarians; insurance adequate to pro- 
tect the library’s property entrusted 
to it; adherence to the Trade Practice 
Rules For The Library Binding Indus- 
try (issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission). 

B. LBI Standards for Library Binding and 
Prebinding: These are the basic speci- 
fications for library binding and are 
derived from the “Minimum Specifica- 





tions for Class ‘A’ Library Binding” 
and the “Standard For Reinforced 
(Pre-Library Bound) New Volumes” 
issued by the former ALA-LBI Joint 


Committee. 

C. Trade Practice Rules For The Library 
Binding Industry: These rules were 
issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on petition initiated by Library 
Binding Institute, and they establish a 
set of ethical rules for dealings between 
library binder and librarian and fair 
competitive practices for relations of 
library binders with each other. One 
of the provisions relates to representa- 
tions and warranties as to conformity 
of a product to a trade standard, and 
in order to implement these provisions, 
Certified Library Binders are required 
to furnish a warranty to their customers 
on each invoice which states that the 
work conforms to the Standard unless 
otherwise specified. One reason for 
this is that there is much spurious 
advertising, particularly in the sale of 
prebinding and in the sale of new 
volumes that) volumes are “library 
bound” when in fact they are not in 
accordance with the — specifications 
which have been in effect for about a 
quarter of a century. 

D. Industry Quality Control Program: 
This provides for a continuous exami- 
nation of work to determine the degree 
of adherence to specifications, the 
examinations being made by personnel 
of the New York Public Library. Every 
Certified Library Binder’s work is so 
examined, 

Kk. Free Kramination Service: This service 
enables librarians to submit specific 
volumes for examination to determine 
conformity with specifications. 

What About Library Prices and Costs? 

The prices of library binding are deter- 

mined by competition, and the normal 

economic forces of the marketplace estab- 
lished prices. Certain fundamental eco- 
nomic factors are present in every bindery. 
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Thus, labor is the most important single 
expense, accounting for close to 50°) of 
the price paid by the library for the bind- 
ing. About forty operations are involved, 
nearly all of which are mechanized. Some 
of the machinery is very costly and much 
of it has been developed within the past 
decade, enabling increased production per 
man. Certain operations, such as collation, 
cannot at present be mechanized, and such 
an operation is costly, yet necessary for 
completeness. 


Materials are used at several operational 
steps. These are required to be of high 
quality. But in the aggregate, they account 
for only about 20° of the purchase price. 
A fact little noticed, but very important, 
is that if the most inexpensive materials 
were used, the cost savings would be in- 
significant, and the volume would not 
withstand normal library use. 


As an industry, library binding is a low- 
profit industry. In 1959, the total library 
binding sales of LBI members were slightly 
in excess of eight million dollars. The 
average net profit, before Federal taxes 
and before normal reserves (including 
depreciation), for the years 1952-1959, was 
about 5°. Yet over the past ten years, 
LBI members have invested tremendous 
sums in new machinery and plants in order 
to continue to improve quality, provide 
better service, and resist price increases 
despite increases in labor costs. From 1957 
to 1959, wage increases averaged 16% for 
the industry. Nevertheless, in 1958, the 
average amount of new capital for building 
and equipment by LBI members” was 
$26,236. 


The significance of these basic statistics is 
that they evidence a dynamic industry. 
This is further borne out by the record of 
growth — industry sales have more than 
doubled in the past ten years. 


Why has this record been possible? Largely 
because the industry is founded on a basis 
Standard, meeting its customers’ normal 
requirements. To duplicate the number 
of standards would be to destroy the 
economic basis of the industry. 


It is the considered opinion of the industry 
that higher prices would inevitably result, 
without a compensating increase in value 
to libraries in terms of utility, service and 
reader usability, if more standards were 
to be issued. 


What More Standards Benefit Librarians? 


Probably no organization is more compe- 
tent to evaluate the requirements of 
librarians in connection with binding than 
Library Binding Institute. This is because 
for many years, it has been the source of 
information on conservation problems. 


a poe 


An important fact is that despite the 
differences in kinds of libraries, the exist- 
ence of a sound, basic Standard for library 
binding has permitted flexibility in the 
satisfaction of the particular needs of a 
library. Standard Library Binding is 
intended for the normal library use of a 
volume. However, many libraries have 
special requirements, and certain libraries 
have material which is not intended for 
circulation. Various methods are used for 
handling this material sometimes 
““Lumspecs” as used, but more frequently 
librarians insist on other specifications. 
For such materials which is not to be 
library bound, the binder and _ librarian 
develop the type of specifications best 
suited to the customer’s requirements. 
LBI feels that this arrangement, which 
has the virtue of flexibility, is the most 
efficient and economical method of han- 
dling special situations, because there is a 
diversity of needs. 


Would the proliferation of standards help 
librarians? The library binding industry 
does not believe that it would. There are 
many reasons for this conclusion, among 
the most important of which is the follow- 
ing: Préor to the adoption of the Minimum 
Specifications in 1934, each library binder 
had his own specifications — or several of 
them. No basis existed for librarians to 
compare prices and performances. Ad- 
ministratively, the cost of providing for 
binding increases with an increase in the 
number of specifications, Rather than 
helping librarians, several specifications 
add to their burdens. We see a similar 
situation today in the sale of new volumes 
as “library bound”. So long as no uni- 
formity exists as to what publishers mean 
by “library bound”, each publisher has 
his own specifications. This is a source of 
contusion to many librarians. Publishers 
ignore the fact that at least since 1938 
specifications approved by American Li- 
brary Association have existed for such 
new volumes. 


What Are the 
Improvement? 
Library Binding Institute feels that there 
are major areas where improvements can 
be made which would be beneficial to both 
librarians and library binders and which 
can bring substantial cost savings, or tend 
to inhibit future price increases. They fall, 
generally, under four main headings: 


Viajor Areas for Future 


A. Manufacturing Process This is an 
area where progress is steady and has 
heen accelerated. New equipment is 
costly to develop and to purchase, but 
the steady process of automating li- 
brary binding is proceeding daily, and 
the amount of money devoted to this 
purpose is steadily increasing. This is 
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privately financed and is an example of 
what a dynamic industry can do, 


Improving Library Administration: A 
library may use the latest equipment 
for checking volumes in or out, but may 
be archaic in its administration regard- 
ing maintenance of its materials. 
Scheduling is one area where rationali- 
zation can improve service. Budget 
allocations related more closely to needs 
can improve a collection and reduce 
over-all costs. 


Improvements in the Quality of New 
Volumes: Specifically, substantial sav- 
ings are possible for libraries by the 
simple expedient of adequate margins 
in new volumes and periodicals. In 
the latter situation, the sheer waste of 
money in stubbing in pages caused by 
the failure of periodical publishers to 
provide for adequate margins for mate- 
rial certain to be kept permanently is 
inexcusable, 


The quality of paper needs more atten- 
tion. Paper of a strength consistent 
with the expected life of a volume 
would appear to be an elementary 
requirement, but is frequently lacking. 


Research in New Materials: New 
materials which equal or exceed those 
existing have been slow in being in- 
troduced; yet, when they are proven, 
they are quickly adopted (for example, 
the beautifully illustrated covers which 
make library bound volumes as attrac- 
tive as new volumes). Nylon and other 
synthetics are being tested currently 
as possible alternatives to buckram. 
In this area, however, the initial steps 
are taken by suppliers, and it would be 
well if research were better organized, 
with the industry and the library 
profession joining in formulating the 
areas of research. 


Education of Librarians: In this area 
is to be found great laches in the 
professional preparation of librarians. 
Few library schools give any real atten- 
tion to this subject, and in most it is 
neglected. The printed word consti- 
tutes the raison d’etre for a librarian, 
yet, paradoxically, few librarians are 
trained in the prerequisites of main- 
taining their collections. 


LBI feels that the responsibility for 
maintaining collections is a joint one, 


involving both the library binding 
profession and the library binding 


industry. Perhaps the most significant 
step forward that needs to be taken is 
the development of machinery whereby 
the energies and resources of both 
groups can be effectively harnessed. 


LBI MEMBER HONORED 
FOR HIRING 
QUALIFIED HANDICAPPED 


The Glick Bookbinding Company of Long 
Island City, New York has received one of 
the nation’s highest honors for its outstanding 
record of employing handicapped people. 

In a ceremony held at the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled famed rehabilita- 
tion center in New York City, Mr. Harold 
Glick, one of the company’s owners, was 
presented with the “THUMBS UP” Award, 
an honor which is presented each year to a 
small business firm whose record of em- 
ploying handicapped people is outstanding. 

In presenting the Award, Mr. Robert 
Collier, Chairman of the Institute’s Business 
Advisory Council, commended the book- 
binding concern for “recognizing that the 
rehabilitated disabled can hold jobs in 
industry; for backing up its opinion by hiring 
the handicapped, and proving that American 
business practises good citizenship.” 

Mr. Glick was accompanied at the awards 
ceremonies by Joseph Lynah, 23, a polio 
victim employed in the firm as a bookbinder. 
Mr. Lynah received his training at the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
where more than 40 occupations are taught 
to handicapped people with all types of 
disabilities. 

According to Mr. Collier, the increased 
abilities of rehabilitation centers like the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled to 
successfully train handicapped people for 





Pictured are 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled and 
Harold Glick(r.)of Glick Bookbinding Company. 
Vr. Collier is presenting the Institute’s 1960 
“Thumbs Up” Award. 
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industry has increased the need for the 
acceptance of these people by business firms. 
The Institute maintains a staff of job place- 
ment specialists, he said, whose services are 
available without charge to business firms 
who wish to see where in their organizations 
handicapped people can be — successfully 
employed. 
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From the Mailbag 

“1 visited our local library and observed 
your poster ‘Learning to Live Begins in 
the Library’. I was very impressed and 
wanted immediately to use it in my class 
room.” 


xk 


LBI TEACHER-MEMBER 
STARTS OWN FIRM 


George Hardesty, for ten years teacher of 
library science and manager of the book 
binding department at North Texas State 
College in Denton, Texas, has left his position 
to go into business for himself. As of Septem- 
ber 1, Mr. Hardesty became full-time owner 
and operator of The Chestnut House in 
Denton, devoted primarily to bookbinding 
and picture framing. Hardesty describes his 
enterprise as a “husband and wife team 
business. I’m the production end and my 
wife Rita is boss and manager.” 


Beside the main lines of bookbinding and 
picture framing the Hardesty’s offer wall 
accessories, statuary, prints in all sizes and 
price ranges and original etchings, water 
colors and oil paintings, mostly by area 
artists. Future plans include a record line 
and eventually a complete gift line. 


However, the specialties will remain book- 
binding and picture framing. The Chestnut 
House will bind in buckram, Fabrikoid or 
morocco leather according to customer 
specifications. 


The Chestnut House, which, according to 


Mr. Hardesty, has the largest selection of 


sample picture moldings in Denton, offers 
both raw wood styles for custom finishing and 
finely finished Belgium and Swedish moldings 
in a wide variety of patterns. Matting 
materials range from cardboard to corduroy 
and velvet. 


“There are three words that describe what 
we try to do distinctive, creative and 


practical,” states Hardesty. ‘‘We think we 
have things here that are a little better than 
commonplace.” 


— § 


HOW TO EXAMINE 
LIBRARY BINDING 


A TEN-POINT CHECK LIST 
by Duprey A. Wertss, Eso. 


The Function of Library Binding in Your 
Library 

Books and periodicals are consumable com- 
modities. The primary function of library 
binding is to extend the life of a volume 
which, being part of a library collection, is 
subject to use and abuse. Library Binding 
is thus a_ budget-saving device, since it 
enables a library to obtain the maximum 
circulation or usage from every volume, 


The Function of LBI Standard Library Binding 

There are many ways to bind a volume, 
but there is only one type of binding specifical- 
ly engineered for library usage. It is LBI 
STANDARD LIBRARY BINDING, based 
upon the “Minimum Specifications for Class 
A Library Binding of the Joint Committee of 
ALA and LBI” which indicates in detail 
materials and methods of construction de- 
signed to enable a library to obtain the lowest 
cost per circulation. In addition, the volume 
is bound with reader requirements in mind: 
it is collated and therefore complete, clean 
and fresh-looking in colorful (often illustrated) 
covers, easy to open and handle, and_ will 
give 80 to 100 or more circulations. 


What Library Binding Institute Does to 
Protect Librarians 

Library Binding Institute is a national trade 
association of reputable library — binders 
formed in 1935 to promote the science and 
art of book conservation. Among its programs 
specifically adopted to protect librarians are 
the following: 


1. LBI Standards for Library Binding and 
Prebinding 

These are in general use throughout 

the country and insure librarians of a 

binding especially developed — and 

maintained for library requirements. 


2. Certification Procedure 


Membership in LBL as a Certified 

Library Binder is open to those library 

binders who meet the following tests: 

A. Competence to bind according to 
Standards. 

B. Recommendations from librarians 
relating to their work and business 
responsibility. 

C. Adequate insurance to protect 
property of libraries entrusted to 
them. 


(continued on page 10) 
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COTS 
A Definition of Certified 


Library 


Certified Library Binding is binding which 
meets the specifications of the LBI Standard 
for Library Binding and the LBI Standard for 
Pre-Library Bound New Books. 


From a technical point of view, Certified 
Library Binding is a form of bookbinding, 


distinguished from publishers’ regular — or 


reinforced) binding and all other kinds of 
hookbinding by methods used in manufacture 
which provide strength of finished product 
to withstand the uses and abuses of library 
usage and to provide the ultimate in circulation 
potential. 

Certified Library Binding is the only Binding 
specifically developed to meet library require- 
ments. Approved materials and methods of 
manufacture necessary to produce a volume 
capable of performing the functions required of 
library volumes are inherent features of 
Certified Library Binding. 

There are two sets of Standards for Certified 
Library Binding, one designed for rebinding of 
used volumes and binding of periodicals, and 
Both 
specify substantially the same requirements. 
called 
Bindings, because they conform to the Stand- 
called Certified 


warrants or 


the other for binding of new volumes. 


Volumes so bound = are 


Library 


ards, and are because the 


library binder certifies on his 


ars 


Binding 


invoice that the volumes do adhere to the 


Standards. 


Library Binders who Certified 


Library Binding are required, as one of the 


produce 


terms of their certification, to participate in 
an Industry Quality Control Program which 
continually subjects their work to periodic 
checks for compliance with the Standard. 
Certified 


market 


Library Binders have only one 


-sales to librarians. All other sup- 
pliers of libraries, including book publishers, 
sell both to libraries and to other customers. 
Only library binders design their products for 
one customer — the library. A publisher’s 
edition, even a reinforced one, may be expected 
to be read by relatively few persons. A 
Certified Library Binding enables a volume 
normally to withstand one hundred or more 
circulations or uses intact and with the cover 
remaining attractive. 

Certified Library Binding is the product of 
an industry which is a part of the graphic arts 
industry, but whose manufacturing technology 
is entirely separate and distinct from that of the 
Certified 


Library Binders are equipped technically to 


other segments of the industry. 


produce Certified Library Binding, adhering 
to the Standards of the Library Binding 


Institute. 
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BINDING 


(continued from page 8) 


D. Adherence to the Trade Practice 
Rules for the Library Binding 
Industry. 


Only Certified Library Binders are 
allowed to display the LBI Seal. 


3. Free Eramination Procedure 
LBI has established a panel of dis- 
tinguished librarians who examine, 
free of charge, volumes submitted to 
LBI to determine whether they meet 
the specifications of the Standards. 


1. Industry Quality Control Program 
This is a program designed to insure 
adherence to the Standards by Certi- 
fied Library Binders. 


5. Brochures and Publications 

These involve aspects of conservation 
problems and are available free of 
charge from LBI or from Certified 
Library Binders. Included is THE 
LIBRARY BINDER, published twice 
a year and containing articles on 
conservation. 


6. Trade Practice Rules for Library Binding 
Industry 

This regulation, issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission upon proceedings 
initiated by LBI, established a high 
standard of ethical dealings between 
binders and their customers and 
among binders. 


What Librarians Can do to Protect Themselves 
A sound, businesslike conservation pro- 


A TEN-POINT CHECK LIST 
For Your Protection 
Be Sure You Get What You Pay For 
Use this simple check list to examine re- 
bound volumes when they are returned to 
you. If you have questions whether a volume 
meets LBI Standards you may send it to LBI 
for a free examination. 
1. Examine a book closed — back, sides, top 
and bottom — for general appearance. 
a. Does cover fit at the back? 
b. Is cover the proper size for the book? 
c. Is cover free from signs of excessive 
warping? 
d. Are joints (grooves) straight and neat? 
e. Are boards of the proper thickness for 
the book? 
f. Are edges trimmed neatly? 
2. Examine lettering. 
a. Is it legible? 
b. Is it properly planned, centered, and 
arranged? 
c. Is it straight? 
d. Is it deeply and uniformly impressed? 
3. Open cover (front and back) 
a. Are joints flexible (not too stiff)? 
b. Are boards cut neatly and uniformly? 


Kxamine each cover. 

a. Is cloth of proper “weight”? 

b. Is cloth cut precisely? (Cut edges will 
show under the paste-down of the end 
papers. ) 

c. Ts turn-in ample? 

d. Are corners neat? 








Is adhesion of cloth to board adequate 


cedure in a library is the best protection for a ees 
; at all points? 


library and assurance of the maximum value 
for its collection. Such a procedure is detailed 5. Examine end papers. 
in LBI’s brochures on Standard Library 

Binding and Prebinding (available free from 
LBI or your Certified Library Binder). This 
brochure is concerned with one of the recom- b. Are they neatly cut and properly 
mended procedures: the examination of pasted? 

volumes returned from the bindery. Every 
library, large or small, should have one person 
whose responsibility is to supervise conserva- 
tion. This person should be familiar with 
binding processes and the requirements of the 
Standards. A trip through a Certified Li- - 
brary Binder’s plant and examination of a 


a. Are they of strong paper, of neutral 
color? 


6. Turn to title page. 
a. Have title and instructions, if any, 
been accurately followed in the letter- 
ing on back? 


Lay book on table, open it about mid-way, 
and then open it slowly and carefully on 





2 Get eee ee 





volume in process of being library bound is 
very valuable. With this background, use of 
this simple check list will enable a library to 
make certain it is getting what it is paying for 
when it purchases Standard Library Binding. 
Ifa librarian has any question about a volume, 


he may have it examined by the Panel of 


Examiners. 


each side, away from the middle, a few 

sections at a time. 

a. Does book open satisfactorily, consider- 
ing the nature of the paper and the 
fact that the book is newly rebound? 

b. Are margins adequate? 

c. Where paper is moderately stiff, are 
sections scored? 
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8. Raise book, slowly open covers all the 
way back and “fan”? out the pages from 
the middle, so that sections separate 
themselves naturally (if machine-sewed). 








a. Are sections uniform and of just the 
right thickness? (Not thicker than 
twenty to the inch in the case of 
ordinary paper — slightly thicker in 
the case of flexible pulpy paper.) 

b. Is back flexible? 

9, Examine sewing. 

a. Is book tightly sewed? 

b. Does it open flexibly? 

c. Are the sections of proper thickness? 


Have instructions to bindery been followed 
completely and carefully? Has the binder 
affixed his warranty on the invoice that 
the binding meets LBI Standards? 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
(Free of Charge to Librarians) 
Salvaging Water-Damaged Books 
Standardized Lettering for Bound Magazines 
Questions and Answers About Library Binding 
Let’s Talk About Library Binding 
LBI Standard for Library Binding 
LBI Standard for Pre-Library Bound New 
Books 
THE LIBRARY BINDER (for librarians, 
trustees and purchasing agents) 
List of Certified Library Binders 
Chart: Library Bindery Operations 
Card: Attention Be Sure You Get What 
You Pay For 
What This Seal Means 


kkk 


LBI Daughter Named to Library Staff 


It has been announced that Miss Barbara 
Elliott, daughter of LBI member Charles 
Elliott of Charles L. Elliott Company in 
Baltimore, has recently been appointed to the 
staff of the Baltimore County Public Library. 
The addition of Miss Elliott and four others 
to the staff has been called the biggest step 
forward in staff recruitment in the library’s 
twelve year history by Richard D. Minnich, 
county librarian. 


Kach of the new staff members has been 
assigned to one of the larger branches to 
train for positions in new branches, as part of 
an overall plan for improved service to county 
residents. Miss Elliott will go to the Catons- 
ville Library, scheduled to open in 1962. 
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THE OMCOA BOOK 
HYDRO-PRESS 


Engineered to Space Age 
Standards for Increasing 


Book Production Potential 
THE INSTANT METHOD FOR BUILDING-IN AND 
PRESSING ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


— DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR LIBRARY BOOK 
BINDERS BUT EQUALLY SUITABLE FOR OTHERS. /| 





© Two stations provide a maximum theo- 
retical production of 5000 volumes per 
day using one operator and a ten 
second dwell, With two operators and 
a five second dwell, theoretical produc- 
tion is 10,000 per day. 

@ All controls at eye level. 


¢ Two hand trip provides complete 
safety. 

@ Platten pressure: 18,000 pounds. 

© Speedy-set nipping pressure variable 
from 300 to 1500 pounds. 

© No adjustments necessary for thickness 
of hoale or varying paper. 

LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED BY: 
ROBBINS AND BENDROR ASSOCIATES, INC. 
e 


Oversewing Machine Co. of America, Inc. 


101 Mystic Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts 


Sold exclusively by Oversewing Machine Co. of 
America, Inc. and its Selling Agents: 
Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc. 
St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 




















Pictured is Mr. Ray Carpenter accepting the 1960 Library Binding Institute Scholarship Award 
from Joseph Ruzicka, Jr. Announcement of the Award was made at the recent LBI Convention held 
in Denver, Colorado. Mr. Carpenter will use the fund to do research in the field of library administra- 
lion. 








COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY PLAN 
PROPOSED IN MICHIGAN 


A “Tentative State Plan for the Develop- 
ment of Public Libraries’? was recently 
proposed at a meeting of Michigan Library 
Association members. Designed to bring 
about statewide coordination of — library 
systems, the plan is based on three concepts: 
every resident of the state should have equal 
access to good public library service; the 
public libraries of the state should form a 
network of library systems made up of three 
levels of service, each with its unique functions; 
and the cost of each level of service should be 
shared by the libraries which benefit from it 
and, when necessary, by the state. The plan 
provides for three levels of public library 
service: local, area and state, 


At the local level, the plan calls for Local 
Library Outlets to establish and maintain 
accessible library service for all) Michigan 
residents. These outlets are to be created by 
the establishment of new libraries and the 
integration of unaffiliated libraries into the 
system. The local library, like the area 
library, will be responsible for maintaining 
standards in personnel, book collection, hours 
of service, equipment and the like in accord- 
ance with the standards of the State Board 
for Libraries. 

Some local libraries, according to the plan, 
shall be designated Area Library Processing 
and Service Centers, serving an area com- 
prising not less than 100,000) persons or 
1,000 square miles. The Area Service Center 
is to perform administrative and supervisory 
functions which provide specialized personnel, 

(continued on page 19) 
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SOUNDS OF THE SIXTIES 


by Metvin B. SUMMERFIELD 
Public Relations Director, L.B.1. 


It was a busy day 
at Times Square. Two 
young men, one a New 
Yorker, one an Indian 
from Wyoming, were 
walking and talking 
about their college 
years. Suddenly the 
Indian stopped and 
said, “Il hear a bird in 
trouble!” 

“You hear a bird in 
trouble?” the — other 
asked. “‘How is that 
possible amidst such noise?” 





The Indian said he was certain, and started 
looking around. Sure enough on the ledge of 
a building was a sparrow with a broken wing, 
chirping an almost’ unbelievably low, sad 
note. 

Dumbfounded, the New Yorker asked 
“How in the world did you ever hear that?” 

“Well,” said the Indian, “it all depends on 
what you are accustomed to hearing. Watch!”’ 
With that, the Indian threw a half dollar on 
the sidewalk. More than twenty persons 
rushed to retrieve it. “You see,” he said, 
“there are those whose ears are attuned to the 
sounds of birds and there are those who know 
only the sounds of money.” 

We think this story has a moral for many 
of our professional and business friends strug- 
gling amidst the confusion of our complex 
vortex called the world in this, the second half 
of the twentieth century. From all directions 
we hear: “Do it this way! Don’t do that! 
That’s wrong! We have the answers! You’re 
an idiot! You're losing money! Do it’ my 
way! Forget it, this is the right way!” 

What is the right way? It seems to us that 
the right way is the way that time, experience 
and technological improvements have proven 
right. Library Binding, for example, is a 
process of manufacturing which was developed 
over a long period to meet the necessary 
requirements of libraries in fulfilling their 
responsibilities to their communities. 

Today, voices of questionable experience 
cry out “It’s too good.””) We wonder what the 
world would miss today if some of its greatest 
artists and craftsmen had done less of a job 
centuries ago. 

Is anything too good for your library? We 
don’t think so. Not, that is, if you want your 
library to be the best that you can make it. 
Ask yourself this question: ‘‘Is my ear attuned 
to that raucous ring of a quick penny thought 
be be saved or to the soft melody of lasting 
quality and satisfaction which costs far less 
in big dollars for your community and for 
your library?” 








THE PEN AND THE SWORD 


The recent death of Russian novelist Boris 
Pasternak, author of DR. ZHIVAGO has 
highlighted once again the age-long argument 
over pen or sword. An English poet put it 
very well centuries ago when he wrote: ‘Pens 
are most dangerous tools. More sharp by 
odds than swords. And cut more keen than 
whips or rods.” The pen of Boris Pasternak 
illustrated that very well. 

Here was a frail man, nearly 70, whose 
writings caused the Kremlin and most of the 
Soviet intelligentsia many a sleepless night. 
Here was an honored poet who held that man 
was the master of politics and not the other 
way around, who denounced the vast Soviet 
revolution, because it had made no provision 
for the human heart. 

As Pasternak said of himself: “there has to 
be a fool in every generation who tells the 
truth.” He told the truth as he saw it... as 
a Russian... not as a Communist. And the 
Kremlin, with all its power, feared that this 
one lone pen might touch a cord in other 
Russian hearts which could tumble the mono- 
lithic state into ruins. 

We Americans are the masters of advertis- 
ing and the handling of ideas. Yet at times, 
it seems as though we don’t really believe 
that the pen which brings forth ideas is 
mightier than the sword. But our own history 
proves the contrary. 

It was the sword of George Washington 
that won the final battles of our War for 
Independence. But it was the pen of Thomas 
Paine that put heart into our soldiers and it 
was the pen of Thomas Jefferson that gave 
wings to our hopes and won the support of 
most of humanity for our cause. 

There was a little book, it seems quaint to 
our eyes, called Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But it 
put the steel in the Northern backbone when 
the Civil War came. It was the sword of 
General Grant which brought the Confed- 
eracy down. But it was the pen of Abraham 
Lincoln which steadied the nation after 
Gettysburg. It was a pen that scratched the 
Emancipation Proclamation and set a million 
slaves free. 

The pen of Edward Bok, in the 90’s helped 
to change the taste and decor of the American 
home. The pen of Sinclair Lewis was a mirror 
for the nation in the 1920's. 

The impact of Communism on the West 
was first blunted and then turned in large 
measure by the work of two writers. In the 
1930’s Arthur Koestler’s “Darkness at Noon” 
showed the true face of Bolshevism. Showed 
how it devoured its own leaders, corrupted 
their minds and souls. 

In the next decade, George Orwell’s novel, 
1984, armed the West with a bitter humor 
which cut to the center of Communist non- 
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sense. Orwell coined devastating imitations 
of Communist jargon like: “‘double-think” 
and “freedom is slavery.” His novel was 
worth a fleet of nuclear bombers to the West. 


John Maynard Keynes, the great British 
economist, once wrote: “Practical men, who 
believe themselves to be quite exempt from 
any intellectual influences, are usually the 
slaves of some defunct economist. Madmen 
in authority, who hear voices in the air, are 
distilling their frenzy from some academic 
scribbler of a few years back.”” Keynes added: 
“Soon or late, it is ideas ... which are danger- 
ous for good or evil.” 


Pen or sword. 


Tert of a brief commentary by Stephen 
Flanders of NBC News on the NBC network 
June 3, 1960. 
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ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY 
SERVICE EXPANDS 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, 
Maryland has recently extended its lending 
services to all 23> counties of Maryland, 
including state hospitals and correctional 
institutions and, in so doing, has assumed 
functions formerly performed by the Division 
of Library Extension of the State Department 
of Education. The state’s Division of 
Library Extension, of which Miss Nettie B. 
Taylor is Director, had a collection of 100,000 
books, ranging from fiction to technical books 
with which it supplemented county collections 
where needed. Requested books not in this 
collection were sought at the Enoch Pratt. 


Now the Pratt’s Extension Division will do 
all lending of more than 1,500,000 volumes 
on a flat fee basis, paid by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Contrary to the state 
Extension Division’s practice, the Pratt will 
lend only books of a technical or specialized 
nature or reference books the excessive cost 
of which would preclude their purchase by 
a county library with a limited budget. 


According to Miss Taylor and Miss Isobel 
P. Lynch, assistant) chief of the Pratt's 
Extension Division, the Pratt is to their 
knowledge the first and only metropolitan 
library to undertake the work of a state 
library and service the eptire state. Except 
in the four Eastern shore counties where 
there is no county library, books from the 
Pratt collection can be obtained only by a 
county library, not by individuals. Under 
the new system, the Pratt: also circulates 
films and pictures. Books from the reference 
shelves, current and popular fiction, best 
selling non-fiction and children’s books are 
not available. 


—" 
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Davey Board 
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Standard Binders Board 


For Library Bindings 
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The Davey Company 


164 LAIDLAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The collection formerly owned by the 
State Department of Education has been 
distributed among county libraries, and the 
film collection has been given to the Pratt. 
Chief of the Extension Division there is Mrs. 
Lee B. Gorsuch, and Mr. William Forshaw 
is head of county services. 
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ILA and NLA Meet Together 


At the joint conference of the lowa Library 
Association and the Nebraska Library As- 
sociation held recently in Lincoln, Nebraska 
featured speakers were Ralph A. Ulveling, 
Director of the Detroit Public Library and 
Richard Armour, Professor of English at 
Scripps College in Claremont, California. Mr. 
Ulveling’s topic “Lose Not Our Greatest 
Strength” stressed concentrated emphasis on 
the importance of libraries to the individual. 
Mr. Armour, a serious scholar as well as a 
prolific writer of humour and satire, conducted 
“A Safari into Satire.’ Several other 


speakers addressed section luncheons, and 
exhibits and a banquet were also part of the 
two-day program, 
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For OVER 6 DECADES 


ed dependable source of supply for 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
ACROSS THE NATION 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, inc. 


Established 1892 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
The most complete line of 
bindery supplies including 


Dupont PXB-80 Hi-Lustre, and Interlaken 
Guild, Bindery and Art Buckram—Davey 
Binders Board. 

To enable us to give you better service we 
have opened a West Coast Branch Office at 
653 S. ANDERSON STREET 
Los ANGELES 23, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Angelus 8-1739 


Complete Stocks for Prompt Delivery 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 
729-733 West Lake Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Randolph 6-2590 














WAYS TO IMPROVE 
BIDDING PRACTICES 


We have received many letters from libraries 
over a period of time relating lo contracts. This 
article was prepared to answer letters such as 
the following typical erample: “Many thanks 


for your attention to my request for information 


relative to a binder’s contract. Many of the 

ideas you have mentioned will help us IT am 
” 

sure, 


I. Introduction: Purpose of this Brochure. II. 


This brochure has beer prepared by LBI 
and adopted by its membership in order 
to establish sound bidding practices for 
the protection of both library binders and 
librarians. 


The system of negotiated contracts is 
probably the most efficient’ method of 
purchasing library binding. The librarian 
can select: those binders with whom he 
wishes to do business, based upon his 
knowledge of their work, reputation and 
productive capacity. Normally, having 
selected a binder, there is a continuity of 


eee | ee 


relationship extending over many years. 
The bindery, in effect, becomes an 
adjunct of the library, and the efforts of 
both become closely intertwined in what 
is a joint operation to make the library’s 
dollar go further. Library binding is a 
budget-saving device, and the closer the 
working relationship of the binder and 
librarian, the more opportunities present 
themselves to enable a library to obtain 
its binding at the lowest prices consistent 
with quality and service. 


LBI recommends the system of negotia- 
ted contracts for library binding as 
affording the best protection for librar- 
ians. However, in many situations, 
largely because of legislation, the bid 
system is used. 


This has led to a number of abuses by 
which librarians have been, and may be, 
victimized. Most of the volumes sent to 
LBI for examination under the free 
examination procedure represent) work 
done under the bid system. 


Failure to conform to the contract: by 
work which does not conform to the LBI 
Standards for Library Binding and Pre- 
binding is evident in poor workmanship 
and use of ponapproved materials or 
both. These are apparently the result of 
a low bidder seeking to at least’ break 
even on a job in a flagrant disregard of 
his contract and the Trade Practice 
Rules for the Library Binding Industry 
(Issued by F.T.C. 1954). 


By such abuses a librarian is deceived. 
He thinks he is getting a low price but 
very often he is paying an outrageously 
high price for inferior work, and indeed 
valuable parts of a collection may be 
destroyed, 


The purpose of this brochure is to pro- 
tect librarians and reputable library 
binders against abuses which have 
arisep. It is endorsed by all Certified 
Library Binders. 


Trade Practice Rules For The Library 
Binding Industry. 


All library binders in the United States 
are subject to the Trade Practice Rules 
for the Library Binding Industry, issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission in 
August 1954, as a result of proceedings 
initiated by LBI. Every library binder 
and his sales personnel should be fully 
familiar with their provisions since a 
violation may result in penalties under 
Federal law. In addition, a library may 
legally refuse to make payment for work 
not meeting a contract or may institute 
action for breach of contract. In some 
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situations a competitor may be entitled 
to bring suit for treble damages for 
violation of Federal law. 


LBI Recommended Rules for Bidding 
Practices. 

Rule 1: Selection of Bidders. 

The selection of firms to whom invitations 
to bid are sent should be the function of 
the librarian. Matters relating to the 
contract should be the function of the 
purchasing agent. Proposed bidders 
should be selected) according to the 
following criteria: 


A. The bidder can produce work of the 
quality specified by the contract. to 
be awarded, 


B. The binder has productive capacity 
sufficient to perform the cortract 
within the time required and accord- 
ing to the standard specified. 


C. The binder has a reputation for sound 


business practices. 


D. The binder has insurance sufficient to 
protect the library property entrusted 
to him. 


Kk. The binder has subscribed to the 
F.T.C. Trade Practice Rules For The 


Library Binding Industry. 


Rule 2: Selection of Specifications. 

Specifications should be clear-cut’ and 
well defined. For normal library use, 
contracts should specify the LBI Stand- 
ard for Library Binding or LBI Standard 
for Prebinding (based upon the Minimum 
Specifications for Class “A” Library 
Binding of the Joint Committee of ALA 
and LBI, and the Standard for Rein- 
forced (Pre-bound) New Volumes). 


Rule 3: Warranty by Successful Bidder. 
The successful bidder should be required 
to warrant that his work will and does 
conform to the contract specifications as 
specified in Rule 2 and Rule 4 of the 
Trade Practice Rules. LBI furnishes all 
Certified Library Binders warranty forms 
to be affixed to invoices. No invoice 
should be paid unless such a warranty is 
affixed, stamped or printed thereon. The 
recommended warranty is as follows: 








GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


CHICAGO ®@ ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES 
Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, Inc. 


— 16 — 


Cverythin | 


for the Library Binder... 


DAVEY BINDER BOARD 
BACKING FLANNEL AND DENIM 
INTERLAKEN CLOTH AND BUCKRAM 


DuPONT PX CLOTH, BUCKRAM AND 
FABRIKOID 
GUMMED HOLLANDS AND CAMBRIC 
@ GANE’S FLEXIBLE, CASE MAKING AND 
STRIPPING GLUES 
@ EDGE COLORS — SIZINGS — LACQUER 
— VARNISH 
@ END SHEET, BACKING AND FLEXIBLE 
PAPERS 
@ STAY CLOTH — SUPER — SEWING 
THREADS 
@ GANE’S CASING-IN PASTE — HEAD- 
BANDS 
@ GENUINE GOLD AND STAMPING 
FOILS 
plus HUNDREDS of other Supplies, 
Tools, New and Rebuilt Equipment 
Over 114 years of “Know-How” 











WARRANTY 


We warrant that the binding covered 
by this invoice is LIBRARY BIND- 
ING and complies with all require- 
ments of the LBI Standard For Li- 
brary Binding (issued by LBI Jan. 1, 
1958) except as noted on this invoice. 
This statement is made pursuant to 
Section 2.2 of the LBI Standard For 
Library Binding and Rules 1(c) and 4 
of the Trade Practice Regulation For 
The Library Binding Industry, pro- 
mulgated by the Federal Trade 
Commission August 20, 1954. 


Rule 4: Inspection of Work on Delivery. 
Completed work should be inspected by 
the library prior to payment. LBI has 
prepared a check list to enable a librarian 
to make such an examination, which it 
furnishes free of charge to librarians. In 
the event of doubt as to whether a volume 
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conforms to the contract requirements, a 
librarian may have it examined under 
LBI’s Free Examination procedure. 








Rule 5: 
The contract should provide for re- 
negotiation of the price if the quantity 
sent falls below 1007 of the institution’s 
estimate of quantity. 


Renegotiation. 


Rule 6: 


Discounts for prompt payment should be 
eliminated, since institutions seldom pay 
within the required time, and provisions 
as to discount have no meaning whatso- 
ever, 


Discounts. 


Rule 7: 
The contract should be explicit as to the 
matter of pickup, delivery, and shop 
time where such are important. 


Pickup, Delivery, Shop Time. 


Rule 8: Prices. 

Prices should be separately stated for 
each size of book or periodical where 
possible, since a flat’ price) may not 
accurately reflect the work to be done. 


Rule 9: Lettering. 

All bids should be based on five lines of 
lettering for books and seven lines for 
magazines, since this is customary in the 
trade. 


Rule 10: Term of Contract. 


Where possible, contracts should run 
over a minimum of a two-year period, 
This will save money for both the binder 
and the librarian and will give better 
service, 


Rule 11: Discriminatory Clauses. 
Discriminatory clauses, such as that the 
binder be required to take books off the 
shelf and return them to the shelf, 
should be eliminated, as they merely 
limit the bidding to a select few. 


Rule 12: Bonds and Samples. 


The use of bonds (performance or bid) 
and the submission of samples would 
appear to be unnecessary where the 
quality of the work of the binder is 
known to the librarian, since such bonds 
and samples add to the cost of the work 
to be done. 





Does your library have 
a rocking chair? 
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Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-o-o0 old 
fashioned. In traditional homes they certainly 
hold an important place in the decorative 
scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be modern 
not only in their physical appearance and in 
their facilities but in their objectives. 

That’s why so many of our leading libraries 
specify only Genuine PICTURE COVERS on 
their rebinding and prebinding orders. 


Some facts you should know: 


@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS have that real 
deep-down quality to outlast many, many 
circulations. 


© Genuine PICTURE COVERS have beauty 
and brilliance which endure through hard 
usage. 

@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur- 
passed detail in reproduction particularly in 
facial expressions. 

@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet 
an unmatched symphony in artistry and color 
to attract young readers. 


There are many other reasons, but these four 
alone are sufficient for you to specify Genuine 
PICTURE COVERS on your next rebinding or 
prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles are 
available. Send for samples on those illustrated 
above and the names of binders who use Genuine 


PICTURE COVERS. 
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Shown is Henry k. Bates, Jr. accepting the Barnard Scholarship Award from Eleanor T. Cooney, 
Librarian of the Tufts Library in Weymouth, Massachusetts and Chairman of the MLA Education 
Committee. From left to right are Ernest J. Crerie, Assistant General Manager, F..J. Barnard and 
Company; Mrs. Cooney; Lawrence I. Wikander, Librarian of the Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Massachusetts and President of the MLA; Mr. Bates; and Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director, School of 
Library Science, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


QUINCY LIBRARIAN WINS 
NEW! — IMPROVED! BARNARD SCHOLARSHIP 
SAYLBUCK nanel tn te 1) £3. ene 

aH Scholarship Award has been given to Henry 


I. Bates, Jr., librarian at the Thomas Crane 
now, more than ever... Public Library in Quincy, Massachusetts. 


The Outstanding Library The $500 award was presented at the New 








Kngland Library Association Conference held 
Binding Buckram in October at’ the new Ocean House in 


Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
















ted, : : ' 
pn any A graduate of Weymouth High School and 


Bentley School of Accounting and Finance, 
Mr. Bates received his AB degree with a 
USED BY LEADING LIBRARY major in history from Boston University in 

BINDERS EVERYWHERE August, 1960. Hle is presently enrolled at 
Simmons College, taking his Masters degree 
in Library Science. 














Manufactured by While completing his military service, 
Mr. Bates worked in an Army post library in 
SPECIAL FABRICS France for two years. He has been with the 

INCORPORATED ————— Thomas Crane Public Library for the past 
SAYLESVILLE © RHODE ISLAND a years and is at present Technical 
ibrarian there. He will use the award fund 
to pay his tuition at Simmons College. 
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Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
Appoints New Director 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more, Maryland recently announced the 
a age of Mr. Edwin Castagna, of Long 
Beach, California as its new Director. Mr. 
Castagna was formerly city librarian in 
Long Beach for nine years during which 
time six branch libraries were built in that 
community. His appointment comes after 
25 years of lending books, mostly in California. 

The new Director states that he has no 
immediate plans to revolutionize the Pratt 
Library. “It is a great library with a wonder- 
ful staff,’ he has said. “It is among the 
great leaders in librarianship.” 

Mr. Castagna has commented that  li- 
braries generally face two crucial problems 
finding enough space and recruiting sufficient 
personnel. 

Mr. Castagna is an avid reader and states 
firmly that people in his business should be 
“bookish.” 











BALTIMORE BINDER WEDS 


On Saturday, November 19, 1960 Mr. 
Charles L. Elliott, Jr., son of Charles Elliott, 
one of Baltimore’s well-known Library Bind- 
ers, was married to Miss Susan Elizabeth Ley, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Strachan 
Ley of Kensington, Maryland. LBI wishes 
the young couple the greatest of happiness. 





MICHIGAN 


(continued from page 12) 


such as a children’s librarian, a young adults 
librarian, a reference librarian and an audio- 
visual specialist. Books and material col- 
lections are to be more extensive than the 
local collection but less so than that of the 
State Resource Center. Bookmobile or mail 
service and branc h service are to be provided. 
In addition, the Service Center is responsible 
for coordination of library service within the 
area. Area Processing Centers shall do the 
ordering, cataloging, processing and binding 
of books and materials for libraries in the 
system. 

At the state level, the plan provides for 
Resource Centers, such as the large university 
libraries, to furnish highly specialized material 
both for inter-library loans and for personal 
use, 

It is felt’ by Michigan Library Association 
officers that the efficient administration of the 
above plan will provide the most effective 
library service for Michigan residents. 








= f= 
INFORMATION = 





This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 

what you must expect from rebinding. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 

LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 

NEW BOOKS. 

5. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 

LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 

‘and Purchasing Agents. 

LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 

STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 

LICATIONS. 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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‘Technological ‘Progress 
in the Library Binding Industry 


Recent surveys and statistical studies 
conducted by Library Binding Institute high- 
light the substantial technological progress in 
the library binding industry over the past 
twenty-five years. 


One survey indicates that volumes bound 
according to LBI Standards will furnish more 
than 100° circulations, as opposed to an 
average of eighty revealed by a similar survey 
about six years ago. Another survey shows 
that prices of library binding have risen in 
line with the cost of living, in contrast to 
disproportionate increase in wages and most 
other commodities or services (such as sala- 
ries) that libraries purchase. The only way to 
assure product improvement and absorption 
of cost increases, yet prevent sizable price 
increases is through technological improve- 
ment, 


Though we frequently think of industrial 
technology only in terms of materials and 
machines, it is also necessary to include 
methods. Progress in these three areas is 
without doubt the reason for the present 
proficiency of the library binding industry. 


The basic characteristics of books have not 
changed much in many years: Pages are 
fastened together and placed in a cover. 
However, though a modern book has the 
same form as a book of 25 years ago, work- 
manship is better, and the book is more 
attractive due to improved materials, methods 
and machinery. 


Vaterials 

A most significant change in materials has 
been the trend toward the use of proxylin- 
impregnated buckram, and the use of illus- 
trated covers. These have almost entirely 
supplanted coated and = starch-filled fabrics 
and leather. This has greatly simplified 
manufacturing by eliminating the need for 
special skills for embossing, unusual skills and 
techniques and the use of a variety of ad- 
hesives and aizes, although the proper binding 
of a volume for library use is still a matter 
requiring a degree of competence and training. 


Research continues in the use of new 
materials, such as nylon and vinyl. Reports 
on nylon cloth are promising but to date the 
results of the research are not conclusive. 


Another innovation is the almost universal 
use of poly-vinyl resins for adhesives, elimi- 
nating in many operations the use of animal 
glues or flour and starch pastes. New, more 
flexible adhesives are both hot and = cold. 


| 


Improvements in binders board have made 
it uniform and more solid and it can now be 
purchased cut-to-size or in strips. 

The use of ready-made end sheets of im- 
proved quality and uniformity is now wide- 
spread in the smaller binderies. 

Thread for oversewing and hand sewing has 
been continually improved, especially that 
for oversewing, which is stronger, more uni- 
form and practically free from knots. 

Mending tissues, now made of acetates, are 
nearly invisible and of exceptional quality. 

A major advance has been made in the use 
of sized gold or colored foils for stamping. 
These are better quality and easier to handle, 
permitting automatic stamping. Although 
hand finishing and gold tooling skills are 
rather a lost art, there are still certain binders 
who have retained these skills and will still 
do them on special order. 


There have been substantial improvements 
in back lining materials which have replaced 
many of the flannels previously used, while 
increasing the strength of the volume. 


Vachinery 

The use of new materials has resulted in 
the improvement of existing machinery and 
the development) of new equipment and 
methods. The need for special skills has 
dwindled and it is easier to train personnel. 

Much new machinery has been introduced; 
some of it is available commercially and 
some represents equipment developed by a 
binder for use in his own plant. 

The basic equipment is still the oversewing 
machine first introduced in the early twenties; 
however, this machine has been considerably 
improved, especially in the last few years, and 
equipment such as the sectioner and auto- 
matic paster, has been developed for use with 
it. 

The number of operations, both major and 
subsidiary, has been reduced to about forty- 
one. With the exception of collation (to make 
certain a volume is complete), machinery Is 
used in practically every operation. Major 
new equipment includes: 

Automatic Rounder and Backer 

Automatic 

Machines 

Automatic Building-in Press (eliminating 

press boards and standing presses) 


Related 


Case-maker and Turning-in 


Semi-automatic Stampers and 


Equipment (air and Hydraulic operated) 
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Staple Blasters 
Proof Readers 


Hydraulic Nippers and Cover Shaping 
-resses 


Kind Sheet Tipping Machines 
Sectioners 
Rotary Board and Cloth Cutters 


Machine-type Setters (Ludlow, Linotype, 
Intertype) 


Kquipment for Pre-cutting Cloth 
Stripping Machines for Making End Sheets 


This is an incomplete list, but indicates the 
scope of new equipment, much of which is 
based on a combination of hydraulics and 
electronics engineering skills. New machinery 
generates additional equipment and facilitates 
the use of supplementary devices, such as 
conveyor systems. Processing is also simpli- 
fied by the use of photographic equipment for 
rub-offs and similar necessary data. 


Vethods 


Operating a business involves not) only 
materials and machines, but also methods. 
This applies to production as well as adminis- 
tration. Use of equipment for invoicing, 
customer records, addressing and inventory 
control and record keeping reflects the wide 
variety of processes in operation today. 


New machines, materials and methods have 
necessitated a redesign of plant layout and 
the building of whole new plants, resulting 
in’ quicker processing, increased — over-all 
productivity and manhour productivity and 
better service to customers. 


In addition, recent technological progress 
has enabled the industry, through its trade 
association, Library Binding Institute, to 
develop various management. practices pro- 
grams intended to help each binder become 
more efficient and productive. Such programs 
include studies on productivity per manhour, 
simplified practices, employee pretesting and 
cost controls. 


The significance of all these developments, 
Which are continuing (for research is currently 
atits peak on both materials and equipment), 
ts that it would not have been possible without a 
baste standard for library binding. A uniform 
end product, the binding required by LBI 
Standards, has improved manufacturing 
techniques and, hence, a better end product, 
infusing the industry with a dynamism which 
is a credit to both the industry and its 
customers. It is not rash to predict, at this 
time, that, given the same sound — basic 
standard for the end product, progress will 
bring further automation of production, 


STATE OF ISRAEL PLANNING BINDERY 
AT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


Authorities of the bindery of the National 
and University Library in Israel in’ their 
attempt to most effectively care for the 
Library’s ever expanding collection have 
made great strides in studying and instituting 
American library bindery methods. 

One of the main sources of information in 
this development has been the film produced 
by Library Binding Institute “The Art That 
Binds”. In a letter expressing gratitude for 
the film, Mr. Yoeli of the Binding Department 
of the National and University Library in 
citing the aims of the Library has, we feel, 
most effectively stated the ideal purpose of 
every library: 


“1) collect and concentrate all the works 
of Jewish genius of all generations and 
have them ready at hand for future 
generations, and, 


~ 


gather and keep in good order all the 
scientific, literary and art books 
written by all peoples in order to make 
them available to the Hebrew Uni- 
versity’s teachers and students — the 
future of a cultured and civilized 
nation.” 








THE LBI SILVER BOOK 
AWARD 





Given to LIBRARIANS 
FOR OL TSTANDING SERVICE 


NOMINATIONS WELCOME 


Send them lo 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
10 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOVERNMENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR ADEQUACY IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


Krom an address by the Honorable James T, 
Blair, Jr.. Governor of Missouri, reprinted 
from the Wissourt Library Association Quar- 
lerly, Nolume, XXII, Number 2, June 1960. 
oe You will recall that) our original 
purposes in calling these meetings were to 
examine again the role of trustees in’ the 
public library’s government and the conse- 
quent responsibilities which were revealed 
plus the honest search for the available ways 
and means open to the library to meet the 
significant challenges of today and tomorrow. 


During last year’s conferences | called to 
your attention these fundamental points 
about trusteeship: 


A. public library trustees are active partici- 
pants in government and therefore bear 
a public responsibility ; 


B. the public library is a part of the educa- 
tional system, which gives it a very 
serious purpose in our democracy ; 


C. that public libraries are going through a 
phase of growth and development that 
results in “systems of service’? which 
capitalizes on the combined strength of 
all for better service; 


~ 


. that: public library service in) Missouri 
has made immense strides in’ growth 
over recent years, but only a fraction of 
which measures up to modern standards 
of adequacy: 


the public library, like all public service 
institutions, must give an accounting of 
itself to the public and show cause why 
the public should continue to support it; 


I. and, finally, the laws place responsibility 
in your hands for taking the initiative 
in making improvements that are 
needed. 


No properly authorized group can assume 
to know if improvements are in order until 
they know and understand what the purposes 
and objectives are for their particular activity. 
And even when they do know, they cannot 
undertake to measure the success of their 
enterprise until they have a set of standards 
to measure with. 





These, then — Library Objectives and Stand- 
ards are the subjects for this year’s con- 
ferences. © Government responsible to the 
people it) serves is obligated to use these 
devices in rendering an account of itself. 


Government service at- the state level 
generally finds its) purpose and objectives 
written into the law that creates the agency 
which gives the service. Often the law is very 
specific and limiting. In other cases, such as 
in the statutes authorizing public library 
service, very broad authority is granted. I 
then becomes necessary for library boards of 
trustees to establish in) permanent) written 
form for the library’s guidance a set of service 
objectives which the library expects to ac- 
complish under the circumstances and = con- 
ditions of its operations. A growing practice 
in government at all levels is to formulate a 
budget in these very terms, Program budget- 
ing is calculating the cost of rendering the 
services incident’ to the accomplishment. of 
service Objectives. And in order to do this, 
the budgeting agency must) know) exactly 


what is to be accomplished. 


In the Missouri practice of public service, 
boards of trustees are under even heavier 
obligation to be certain that their service 
objectives are legitimate and. sufficient, be- 
cause they and the library are exempt from 
the usual procedure of public review of their 


budgetary needs, 


After service objectives are established 
comes the regularly scheduled need — for 
appraisal of accomplishment. This’ is. the 
process of measuring accomplishments against 
original objectives. This procedure, again, is 
an important) obligation upon democratic 
government, for the public should not) be 


taxed for services which are sub-standard. 


And again, this measurement of accomplish- 
ments at the state level is reviewed in the 


program budgeting process. 


My final recommendation to you is) to 
determine if the objectives of service you 
establish call for resources greater than you 
are presently governing, and the standards 
you apply are higher than your library can 
meet; and if both are true, then consider the 
opportunities available of establishing a 


“system of service’? which is designed to be 


some answer for just such a dilemma... 
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OHIO LIBRARIAN RECEIVES 
$1,000 AWARD 


Hilda Katherine Limper, Specialist, Excep- 
tional Children, at the Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County Public Library, received the E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award at the joint con- 
ference of the American and Canadian Li- 
brary Associations. 








The $1,000 scholarship will be used for a 
combination of formal study, research, and 
directed observation to increase understand- 
ing of the special problems of exceptional 
children. In conferring it} on Miss Limper, 
excellence as the hallmark of her career was 


st ressed Pd 


“In working with the deaf, the blind, 
the sick, the disturbed, the retarded and 
the advanced child, Miss) Limper has 
shown again the sincerity of her en- 
deavors, ber real concern for the chil- 
dren, and her wide knowledge of chil- 
dren’s books.” 


Born in Blackburn, Missouri, Miss Limper 
has worked at the Louisville (Kentucky) 
Free Public Library and in the Public School 
Libraries of Louisville, in the Riverside (Illi- 
Elementary School Libraries, in the 
Dayton and Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary and the Cleveland Public Library 
before joining the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Public Library as a Children’s  Li- 
brarian, She has held her present. position 
since September, 1959. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 
DISCUSSED 


“New Definitions of School Library Serv- 
ice,” consisting of the papers presented at the 
1959 conference of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, have 
recently been published as a book. The vol- 
ume represents a full-scale discussion of the 
role of the school library, with particular 
attention to the changing needs dictated by 
the new conditions, pressures and demands 
in the public school system and in American 
education generally. Several of the papers 
are related to the Standards and their im- 
plementation. 

Copies of the book may be ordered: from 
the University of Chicago Press at 3.75) per 
volume, 
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ALABAMA __ 
TUSCALOOSA LIBRARY BINDERY 
910 “1. Street, Tuscaloosa 


ARIZON 
ARIZONA LIBRARY BINDING Co 
311 West Monroe St., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK LIBRARY BINDERY 
Highway No. 10, P.O. Box 3316 

Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
VALLEY LIBRARY BINDERY 
2415 Divisadero St., Fresno 


COLORADO 

DENVER BOOK BINDING Co 
2993 Welton Street, Denver 

DIETER BOOK BINDING Co. 
1130 - 23rd Street, Denver 


FLORIDA 
DOBBS BROS LIBRARY bg yf Co. 
90 Palmer Street, Box 927, St. Augustine 
DOBBS BROS. LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
1075 E. 14th Street, Hialeah 


GEORGIA 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
ey RCIAL BOOKBINDERY 
5 Commercial St., Belleville 

HERTZ BE RG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 

Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
Orpount Books Only) 

West Morton Rd siege 

PEORIA BOOK BINDER 

1006 N.E. Adams St Pe oria 3 


INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc 
North Mancheste 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiana 
546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 


IOWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
2 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


KANSAS 
AMERICAN BINDERY 
914 Jefferson Street, Topeka 


LOUISIANA 
EVERETT'’S BINDERY 
811 Whittington St., Bossier City 


MARYLAND 
CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co 
1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 
JOSEPH RUZICKA, Inc 
3200 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11 


MASSACHUSETTS 
F. J. BARNARD & Co 
101 Mystic Avenue, Medford 55 
DURA BOOK BINDING Co 
202 Elm Street, Marlboro 
H.R HET COMPANY, Inc 
Burnett Roed & First Avenue, Chicopee Falls 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY ¢ 
971 Park Street, West Springheld 
J. S. WESBY & SONS, 
44 Portland Street A nll 8 
MICHIGAN 
WAGENVOORD & Co 
306 N. Grand Avenue, Lansing 


MINNESOTA 
CAMPBELL-LOGAN BINDERY 
4539 Lyndale Avenue, North, Minneapolis 12 


MISSOURI 
ei ype BINDERY 
3 Lister Street, Kansas City 
UNIVERSITY BINDERY of St. Louis 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louis 3 


NEBRASKA 
CHARLES ELCE & SON 
2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
JAMES BROWN & SON 
191 Lembeck Avenue, Jersey City 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS, Inc 
2739 Campbell Road, N.W., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 

ALBERT BERGER wry ag A 

16 East 12th Street, New 
an BOOK SINDING. COMPANY 

Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 

Dess & TALAN COMPANY, Inc. 

219 East 14th Street, New York 
oe oak BINDING Corp. 

: 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 

MUTUAL TIBRARY BINDERY, Inc 

107 N. Franklin St., Syracuse 2, P.O. Box 542 
RIDLEY’S BOOK BINDERY 

104 Maple Avenue, Ithaca 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA, Inc. 
230 East Market Street, Greensboro 


OHIO 

ART GUILD ay semen A Inc. 

2844 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 25 
CRAWFORD LIBRARY | BINDERY 

5 Broad Street, Ai 

GEORGE A. FOUR COMPANY 

809 Walnut Street, Cincinnat 
GENERAL BOOK BINDERY COMPANY 

1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING Co 

- 131st, Toledo 
H. SAND COMPANY 

1902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
WEISE-WINCKLER BINDERY, Inc. 

631 North Street, Cincinnati & 


OKLAHOMA : 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
129 Times Place, Box 767, Muskogee 


regen yanee 
OLD’S BOOK BINDERY, Inc 

ATO Washington Street, Reading 
CHARLES W. FREDD Co. 

849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 
ee BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc 

W. Glenside Avenue, Glenside 

SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 

232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2 


TENNESSEE , 
SOUTHERN LIBRARY BINDERY Co 
2952 Sidco Drive, Nashville 4 


TEXAS 
HILL BOOK BINDERY 
2409 Manor Road, Austin 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco 


UTAH 
HILLER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
615 N. 3rd West Street, Salt Lake City 1 


CANADA 
HARPELL’S PRESS CO-OPERATIVE 


Gardenvale, 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 
MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Director 
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